é merican 


iA 


Observer 


A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 
principles and causes on which their happiness depends.—James Monroe 
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fommission Aids In 
lew Plan For Japan 


d Nations to Share Control, 
Make Policy Under Terms 
of Moscow Agreement 


| S. WILL RETAIN RIGHT TO VETO 


y Steps Already Taken to End 
q Military Power, Aid People, 
and Build Democracy 


"A new system of control has been 
ided upon for Japan. Since that 
uintry surrendered last August the 
ed States has had the job of 
ting the surrender terms into ef- 
2 Our government has had the 
fivice of a Commission on which 
r nations interested in the Far 
tt settlement have been repre- 
d. But the work of control- 
Ging Japan and of reshaping her gov- 
mment and industric -ias been done 
lainly by us. 
"Now this responsibility is to be 
red with several other nations. 
United States will still have more 
nence than any other country, but 
making of a broad program for 
ing with the defeated Japanese 
be a cooperative undertaking in 
hich a number of our recent Allies 
i participate. 


ie Change in Policy 
4 is change was decided upon by 
recent Big Three conference in 
cow. (For a discussion of other 
freements reached at this important 
Mference, see page 3.) Since the 
lication of the conference report 
last month there has been a lively 
te concerning the new plan. 
fbers of Congress and other 
ficans are asking a number of 
ons about the arrangement. 
mt they want to know why the 
ted States should turn over a 
in the control of Japan to other 
tions. They say that we won the 
tific war with very little help from 
‘Allies, and that this should give 
ithe right to finish the job by put- 
g the peace terms into effect. 
other nations look at the mat- 
‘differently. Several of the na- 
are close neighbors of the Jap- 
and they will be greatly af- 
fed by the way Japan develops 
ng the years to come. 

Moscow agreement provides, 
fefore, for a cooperative adminis- 
fon of Japanese affairs. There 

be a Far Eastern Commission 
[headquarters in Washington. It 
® be composed of representatives 

United States, Great Britain, 

. China, France, the Nether- 

Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
§ India, and the Philippine Com- 
wealth. 
is Commission is to decide im- 
ant questions relating to the con- 
‘of Japan. It will decide what 
Mmental changes shall be made 
Mat country, what shall be done 

(Concluded on page 6) 


WIDE WORLD 
How can industrial disputes be settled? 











The Power of Habit 
By Walter E. Myer 


“What difference does it make whether you do your work well or not while you 
are in school? You will not always be a student. After a while you will step out 
into another occupation. Then is the time for you to establish standards of 
excellence. That is the time which will really count. School life is largely play 
life. One should have a good time during the school years and not worry too 
much about his habits.” 


Do you believe that? If so, you are making a serious mistake. It is true that 
the nature of your work will change when you get out of school. You will not 
be reading the books that you are reading today. Your day to day routine will 
be different in many ways. 


But your essential habits will probably be about the same. Habits tend to be 
permanent, once they are firmly fixed. And habits fix the pattern of your life. 


Suppose that during your school years you establish the habit of promptness. 
When you say you will do a thing you do it at the time promised. When you 
have work to do you attend to it, and let nothing interfere. Your habit is to 
do your work first and have your recreation later. 


Will you give these habits up when you quit going to school? Of course not. 
Your duties will not be the same, but your attitude toward your duties will be. 
Whatever your work may be you will be uncomfortable if you are not attending 
to it. And just as the habit of promptness and reliability keeps you out in front 
while you are in school, so those same habits will make for your success later. 


Habits of reading, habits of truthfulness, dependability, neatness, industry— 
all these are likely to remain with one. And so are habits of laziness, tardiness, 
carelessness, unreliability. 


When a person is young, a variety of possibilities spread out before him. He 
may go in any one of many directions. But gradually his forms of behavior be- 
come fixed. He gets to going in certain directions. Particular ways of acting 
become habitual. After one has acted in a certain way for a while, it is hard 
for him to change. 


We must live largely by habit. We can’t help that. But, while still young, 
one should watch his habits closely; should find out the habits of reading, studying, 
working, talking, associating with others, which make for success and happiness. 
Cultivate habits of honesty, industry, thoughtfulness now. Get into the habit of 
doing well your work today. Then, even though the nature of your work changes, 
your wise habits will continue to operate and to bring you success. 


Labor: Unrest Major 
Home Front Problem 


Widespread Strikes Involve Is- 
sues in Relations Between 
Government, Industry 


LABOR SAYS HIGH WAGES HELP Ali 


Decisions Affecting Profits, Wages, 
and Prices Form Basis of 
Present Controversy 


By far the most serious problem 
on the home front is the industrial 
unrest which is sweeping the country. 
As Congress reconvenes today, it is 
confronted by strikes and threatened 
strikes in many of the nation’s largest 
and most important industries. At 
the beginning of the new year, nearly 
half a million workers were on strike 
in the automobile and other indus- 
tries. By the middle of January, it 
was expected that the total would 
rise to two million, with prospective 
strikes in the steel, meat-packing, 
electrical, telephone and telegraph, and 
other industries. 

Issues of great national importance 
are involved in the present wave of 
labor disputes. Industrial conflicts 
such as those which have broken out 
since the end of the war are a real 
danger to the country’s future eco- 
nomic progress. Unless a formula can 
be worked out whereby workers and 
employers can settle their differences 
by orderly methods, we may fail as 
a nation to reach the heights of pros- 
perity which are possible with our 
vast resources and unprecedented abil- 
ity to produce goods. 


Important Issues Involved 


In the disputes which are now tak- 
ing place in a dozen of America’s 
major industries, more is involved 
than merely the demand for higher 
wages. The disputes bring to the fore 
the whole question of the relation- 
ship between government and indus- 
try, of the extent to which wages 
should be tied to profits, of the free- 
dom which management should enjoy 
in determining such matters as wages, 
prices, and profits. 

One of the first matters to be settled 
is the role which government should 
play in settling labor disputes. It had 
been hoped that labor and manage- 
ment would themselves work out a 
plan by which conflicts could be ad- 
justed. That was the purpose of the 
Labor-Management Conference which 
was held in Washington in November. 
Officials of the largest labor, business, 
and manufacturers’ organizations con- 
ferred for several weeks but were 
unable to reach an agreement. Thus 
the wave of strikes began without 
adequate machinery to settle them or 
without agreement on what should be 
done. 

Nor was the government prepared 
to deal with the situation. At the 
beginning, it was the policy of the 
Truman administration to keep hands 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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CARMACK IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


Another Big Three needed 
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ALEXANDER IN PHILADELPHIA EVENING BuLcerin 


New traffic rules 


(Concluded from page 1) 
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A three-sided problem 


The Growing Wave of Labor Disputes 
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off, to let workers and employers 
settle their differences by direct nego- 
tiation. With the General Motors 
strike, however, President Truman 
decided that something positive would 
have to be done if the nation were to 
be spared ruinous conflicts. Conse- 
quently, he asked Congress to enact 
legislation which would give the Pres- 
ident power to act in disputes which 
threatened the national welfare. He 
requested authority to appoint fact- 
finding boards which would operate 
as follows: 

Whenever a dispute arose between 
workers and employers, the President 
would appoint a fact-finding board 
to examine the issues involved. Dur- 
ing a 30-day period neither side could 
take any action. Prevailing wages 
and other working conditions would 
continue in effect. The fact-finding 
board would have the right to inter- 
view company officials as well as rep- 
resentatives of the workers. It would 
also have the legal right to examine 
the company’s books to determine 
how much it was making and whether 
it could afford to pay higher wages. 

After completing its investigation, 
the board would make public its find- 
ings and make recommendations for 
a settlement. It would have no power 
to compel either labor or manage- 
ment to accept its conclusions. Work- 
ers would still be free to strike after 
80 days and employers could reject 
the proposals of the board. But, 
presumably, the board’s findings 
would greatly affect public opinion 
and thus influence the action of work- 
ers and employers. 

Because of the growing number of 
strikes, President Truman did not 
wait for Congress to act upon his 
proposal. He appointed fact-finding 
boards to study the issues involved 
in the automobile, oil, and steel in- 
dustries. He requested both the 
unions and the companies to cooperate 
voluntarily with these boards in or- 
der to work out a solution. Each 
of the boards was composed of three 
men, representing neither labor nor 
management but chosen for their 
ability to act as impartial judges 
of the issues. 

As Congress takes up the Presi- 
dent’s proposal, it will encounter the 
opposition of both labor and manage- 


ment to the idea of fact-finding 
boards. While workers favor the 
idea of investigation to determine in- 
dustry’s ability to pay higher wages, 
they are opposed to other features 
of the plan. They contend that the 
80-day waiting period puts them at 
a disadvantage in dealing with em- 
ployers because the “surprise” ele- 
ment in strikes is very important. 
Moreover, the delay would. enable 
management to hire nonunion work- 
ers. Labor also realizes that should 
the board rule against them in any 
case, the workers’ position would be 
weakened because they would have 
public opinion lined up against them. 

Employers are even more strongly 
opposed to the idea. They contend 
that the Truman proposal would un- 
dermine the American system of free 
enterprise by destroying the freedom 
of management to decide how private 
corporations are to be run. 

The controversy which has devel- 
oped over the proposal to appoint 
fact-finding boards to assist in the 
settlement of labor disputes is but 
one manifestation of a much deeper 
issue. That issue came clearly to 
the fore in the General Motors dis- 
pute and involves the extent to which 
wages should be tied to profits and 
the relationship of wages to prices. 

It was the contention of the United 
Automobile Workers, the union which 
called the strike, that wages should 
be linked to profits. Union officials 
argued that General Motors had made 
large profits during the war and had 
piled up a sufficiently large reserve 
to pay the demanded 30-per cent wage 
boost without increasing the price of 
its automobiles. The company could, 
the union maintained, do this and 
still make a fair profit. 

Labor’s position on the issues in- 
volved in the present disputes over 
higher wages may be summarized 
about as follows: 

“The country’s greatest need in the 
months and years ahead is to keep 
production going at full speed. Be- 
cause of the great quantities of goods 
which were turned out during the 
war, industry can now produce far 
more than ever before in our his- 
tory. If industry is to produce enough 
to provide full employment for Ameri- 
can workers, a vast market must be 


‘increased quantity of goods. 


found for all the goods our factories 
are equipped to turn out. 

“By paying workers the highest 
possible wages, American industry 
will be providing a market for the 
With 
more money in their pockets, work- 
ers will be able to buy more goods 
and the entire country will benefit. 
The wheels of industry will keep 
moving and a depression will be 
avoided. 

“But, in order for the whole coun- 
try to benefit, wage raises must not 
be followed by price increases. If 
prices go up, the workers’ higher 
wages will do them little good be- 
cause they will have to pay more 
for everything they buy. Other sec- 
tions of the population will also suf- 
fer. Soon, industry will find that 
it cannot sell its goods and will have 
to cut production. Unemployment 
and depression will follow. 

“Labor believes that most Ameri- 
can industries can afford to pay the 
higher wages it is now demanding. 
That is why it is asking that the 
companies open their books for in- 
spection. If, after examination, it is 
seen that wages cannot be raised 
without increasing prices, the pres- 
ent demands should not be met. If, 
on the other hand, an impartial 
study of the companies’ records shows 
that they are making profits high 
enough to pay higher wages, the de- 
mands of labor should be granted. 

“When, in the past, industry has 
kept too much of its income in the 
form of profits and not paid out 
enough in wages, depression has fol- 
lowed. It is more important now 
than ever before that the American 
people have enough money to buy 
goods because industry can produce 
more. That is why high wages must 
be paid to American workers.” 

Management as a whole takes sharp 
issue with this position. Here is 
the line of reasoning advanced by 
many companies: 

“Labor is asking for far more than 
an increase in wages. It is asking 
to take over many of the functions 
of management. Under our system 
of free enterprise, management has 
always had the right to run the busi- 
nesses of the country, to make what- 
ever profits it could, to decide upon 


matters of prices, wages, and other 
things without outside interference, 
Workers -have the right to negotiate 
over- wage rates and other working 
conditions. If negotiations fail, they 
have the right to strike. 

“If employers are now obliged 
to open their books to outsiders— 
whether it be workers or a gover- 
ment agency—they will lose their 
freedom. Owners of business will be 
turning over to labor or to, the goy- 
ernment the right to decide matters 
which they, as owners, have the right 
to decide. Such a practice woul 
give to labor or to the government, 
rather than to management, the right 
to determine how large profits shoul 
be, what prices should be charged, 
and how business should be run. Ia 
bor might even dictate what the sal-, 
aries of company officials should be 

“When management is interfered 
with to such an extent, we no longer 
have a system of free private enter 
prise. We have a system of socialism 
or at least a system under which all 
the nation’s industries are run by 
the government. Private ownership 
becomes meaningless. If we are t 
change our system, let it be done by 
act of Congress and not by the de 
mands of labor. 

“If free enterprise is to continue, 
management must be left free 
manage, without outside dictation o 
interference. Management, through 
technical skill and wide experience, 
is better qualified than any other 
group to determine such matters of 
policy as wages, profits, and prices 
If other groups step in to make such 
decisions, 
which has given the American pe 
ple the highest standard of livin 
on earth and has made the United 
States the most powerful industrid 
nation in history.” 

These, then, are some of the bié 
issues involved in the titanic struggl 
which is taking place between larg 
sections of American industry 
labor. They are issues of fundamer 
tal importance because they cut deeply 
into the structure of American ¢ 
nomic life. The manner in 
they are dealt with will determil? 
the nature of future relations 
tween government, industry, and 
bor. 
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Unity of Big Three Is Strengthened 


S Congress reconvenes today, it will 
take up not only the domestic pro- 
m recommended by President Tru- 
man but also the foreign policies which 
the administration is carrying out. 
Specifically it will consider the results 
of the Moscow conference of foreign 
ministers which concluded Decem- 
ber 27. 

While there has been some criticism 
of the agreements reached at Moscow 
among the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, and the Soviet Union, it is gener- 
ally recognized that the conference 
was important in that it succeeded in 
pringing the Big Three closer together 
than they have been for many months. 
Many of the issues which had divided 
the three countries and had created 
general uneasiness were settled, and 
the prospect of continued cooperation 
has become considerably brighter as a 
result of the Moscow agreements. 

The most important single question 
debated by the foreign ministers was 
control of the atomic bomb. The United 
States, Great Britain and Russia have 
agreed that the United Nations Organ- 
jzation shall control the development 
of atomic energy and shall work out 
a formula to prevent the manufacture 
and use of atomic bombs. The Big 
Three recommend that the General 
Assembly of the UNO appoint a com- 
mission to study the problem and offer 
anumber of suggestions as to the pro- 
cedure to be followed. 


Plan for Use 


The proposed commission, it is sug- 
gested, should develop a plan whereby 
the scientists of all countries might 
exchange information about the pro- 
duction of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes. Ways should be found to 
encourage inventions and discoveries 
that will make atomic power available 
for industry as soon as possible. 

The commission is also to study 
methods of preventing nations from 
producing atomic bombs “and all other 
major weapons adaptable for mass de- 
struction.”” When the Atomic Energy 
Commission has formulated its plan, 
it will submit it to the Security Coun- 
cil of the UNO. Of course any plan 
would have to have the approval of 
the Big Five (the United States, Brit- 
ain, Russia, France, and China) before 
it could be put into effect. Inasmuch, 
however, as the three most powerful 
nations have agreed on the general 
principles to be followed, it seems likely 
that a control plan will be put into 
effect, 

For example, the Big Three agreed 
upon the right of inspection. They de- 
dared that the United Nations Organ- 
ization shall have power to go into 
every country, examine its armament 
plants and other factories to determine 
Whether atomic bombs are being pro- 


' duced. Many people had feared that 


Russia would not accept this principle, 
but in the Moscow conference she sub- 
scribed to it. 

Meanwhile, the secret of atomic 
bomb production will be retained by 
the three nations which developed it 
—the United States, Great Britain, 
and Canada. When an effective plan 
of control by the UNO is adopted, the 
Secret may be turned over to that or- 
ganization. Thus while a final solution 
0 the problem of the atomic bomb 

not been reached, considerable 
Progress has been made in that di- 
tection. 

Next in importance to control of the 


atomic bomb were the decisions made 
at Moscow relative to the Far East. 
As pointed out elsewhere in this issue 
of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER (see page 
1), a plan has been worked out whereby 
responsibility for the control of Japan 
will be shared by all the United Na- 
tions having an interest in that coun- 
try and not held exclusively by the 
United States. Future policies will be 
determined jointly by all the Pacific 
powers, although the decisions and pol- 
icies will be carried out by the Su- 
preme Commander, who is an Ameri- 
can—General MacArthur. 

Another important decision reached 
at Moscow dealt with the policy of 
the Big Three toward China. For 
several months it had been feared that 
the conflict between the Chinese Com- 
munists and the forces under Chiang 
Kai-shek might lead to serious inter- 
national complications. It had been 
feared that the United States might 
lend its support to Chiang while Rus- 
sia helped the Communists. By the 
Moscow agreement, this danger has 


that a provisional Korean government 
should be set up, to be advised by a 
joint commission of representatives of 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union. Within five years, it is con- 
templated, Korea will be granted com- 
plete independence. 

European as well as Far Eastern 
issues were dealt with by the foreign 
ministers at Moscow. A compromise 
agreement was reached on certain Bal- 
kan issues which have troubled the 
relations between Russia, on the one 
hand, and the United States and Great 
Britain, on the other. Russia has long 
insisted that the small nations of 
eastern Europe which lie along the 
Russian borders are within her sphere 
of influence. She has insisted that her 
security depends upon these countries 
having governments friendly to her. 

The United States and Great Britain 
have been willing to grant that Russia 
has a special interest in the bordering 
countries, but they have insisted that 
these countries must be independent 
and that they have democratic gov- 
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Got a better idea? 


been removed, for the Big Three 
agreed upon a joint policy for China. 

The Big Three have agreed to work 
for a united and democratic China, 
under the Nationalist government of 
Chiang Kai-shek. They will also co- 
operate to bring the civil war to an 
end and to make the present govern- 
ment more democratic by including 
groups not now represented. Russia 
agrees to withdraw her troops from 
Manchuria by February 1, and the 
United States agrees to withdraw its 
troops as soon as all the Japanese 
forces in China have surrendered and 
have been sent home. 

Preliminary steps were taken at 
Moscow for establishing Korea as an 
independent “nation. It was agreed 


ernments. Under Russia’s leadership 
and guidance these nations have set up 
governments which Russia considers 
democratic. The United States and 
Britain have said that these govern- 
ments are not democratic and have re- 
fused to recognize them. 

The two countries most directly in- 
volved in this controversy are Ro- 
mania and Bulgaria. The Moscow 
agreement offers a compromise solu- 
tion. It provides that the governments 
which have been set up in these two 
countries shall continue to operate but 
that they shall be reorganized in such 
a way as to include representatives of 
certain political parties not now be- 
longing to them. It provides, further, 
that, as soon as possible, free elections 


shall be held and that there shall be 
freedom of press, speech, and religion. 
As soon as these conditions are met, 
Great Britain and the United States 
agree to recognize the governments of 
these two countries. 

Another important accomplishment 
of the Moscow conference was a deci- 
sion on the method of drawing up 
peace treaties with the defeated ene- 
mies—lItaly, Romania, Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, and Finland. In making the 
original drafts of the treaties, only 
those countries which signed the sur- 
render terms will take part. Thus in 
the treaty with Italy, the foreign min- 
isters of the United States, the Soviet 
Union, Great Britain, and France will 
draft the terms. For Finland, only 
Britain and Russia will take part be- 
cause those were the two countries 
which signed the surrender terms. 


Peace Conference Soon 


When the treaties have been drafted 
by the foreign ministers, a general 
peace conference will be called to con- 
sider them. This conference will be 
attended by the Big Five (the United 
States, Britain, Russia, France, and 
China) and by all members of the 
United Nations “which actively waged 
war with substantial military force 
against European enemy states.” This 
conference is to be called not later 
than May 1, 1946. 

At the conclusion of this conference, 
the final texts of the treaties will be 
drawn up by the nations which signed 
the surrender terms and will be sub- 
mitted to all members of the United 
Nations which have been at war with 
the five countries. They will go into 
effect when they have been ratified by 
those nations which signed the armis- 
tices with the defeated foes. 

Important as are the decisions 
reached at Moscow, many problems 
remained unsolved as the foreign min- 
isters concluded their meetings. Noth- 
ing was done about the future control 
and administration of Germany or 
about coordinating the policies of the 
four occupying powers. Agreement on 
this vital matter is essential if harmo- 
nious relations among the Big Three 
are to be established on a sound 
footing. 

The troublesome issue of Iran was 
not settled at Moscow. Upon his re- 
turn to this country, Secretary of 
State Byrnes revealed, in a radio ad- 
dress, that the Iranian question had 
been discussed at Moscow, but that 
the foreign ministers were unable to 
reach an agreement. Another disturb- 
ing problem is the territorial demands 
which Russia is making against Tur- 
key. Until a settlement of these is- 
sues can be worked out, relations 
among the Big Three will remain 
clouded. 

While the Moscow agreements fall 
short of the expectations of the most 
optimistic, they are nevertheless ex- 
tremely important. They demonstrate 
the willingness of the United States 
and Russia to make compromises on a 
number of important issues. After 
months of disagreement, the two coun- 
tries have agreed upon policies to be 
adopted with respect to trouble zones 
where the interests of the two might 
have been in serious conflict—in east- 
ern Europe, in China, and in Japan. 
Most important of all is the evidence 
that the Big Three will work together 
in the effort to control the manufac- 
ture and use of atomic weapons. 
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HARRIS & EWING 


Before going to London to attend the first meeting of the General Assembly of the 
UNO, Secretary of State Byrnes reported on his Moscow trip to the President and 


to the American people. 


He is greeted here by the British ambassador, the Earl of 


Halifax (left) and by Assistant Secretary of State Dean Acheson (right). 


UNO Delegates In London 


Ten prominent Americans are in 
London attending the first session of 
the General Assembly of the United 
Nations Organization which convened 
last week. Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes heads the delegation -as senior 
representative. However, his duties 
may prevent him from attending many 
of the meetings. Edward R. Stettinius, 
Jr., former secretary of state, has been 
given the special rank of ambassador 
and will be America’s chief delegate in 
the absence of Secretary Byrnes. Mr. 
Stettinius also will be American rep- 
resentative on the UNO’s Security 
Council when it is organized. Other 
regular members of the American dele- 
gation are Senator Tom Connally, 
Democrat of Texas; Senator Arthur 
H. Vandenberg, Republican, of Michi- 
gan; and Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
widow of the late President. 

Five alternate delegates, who will 
substitute in the absence of any regu- 
lar member, are: Representative Sol 
Bloom, Democrat of New York; Repre- 
sentative Charles A. Eaton, Repub- 
lican, New Jersey; former Postmaster 
General Frank C. Walker; John Foster 
Dulles, international lawyer and Re- 
publican foreign affairs expert; and 
John G. Townsend, former Republican 
senator from Delaware. 

President Truman, with the ap- 
proval of the Senate, chose the dele- 
gates. He was careful to select leaders 
from both political parties. 

Representing Great Britain at the 
historic meeting are Prime Minister 





AMERICAN DELEGATES. 
nally and Arthur H. Vandenberg. 


Clement Attlee, Foreign Secretary 
Ernest Bevin, Minister of State Philip 
J. Noel-Baker, Minister of Education 
Ellen Wilkinson, and Sir Hartley 
Shawcross, Attorney General and chief 
British prosecutor at the Nuremberg 
trials. 

The choice of a site for a permanent 
home for the UNO has narrowed to the 
New York and Boston areas. Hyde 
Park, famous as the home of the late 
President Roosevelt, is being consid- 
ered as one possibility. 


Peace Moves in China 


Against a background of new fight- 
ing in Jehol and Chahar provinces in 
the north, China’s Nationalists and 
Communists are once more trying to 
find a way to settle ancient differences 
and unite their country under a single 
government. This time, there is a new 
personality lined up among those work- 
ing for peace—General Marshall, re- 
cently appointed American ambassador 
to Chungking. 

If the two factions arrive at a work- 
able compromise this time, General 
Marshall will figure prominently in its 
achievement. The latest peace plan 
offered by the government of Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek leans 
heavily on his skill as a mediator. It 
provides that both sides shall stop 
fighting and restore railway communi- 
cations in the troubled northwest of 
China, then send representatives to 
confer with General Marshall on per- 
manent peace terms. 

Thus far, the Communists have not 


The Story of the Week 


endorsed this plan, but hope has not 
yet been abandoned that they will. 
Even if they do, however, there will 
be many obstacles in the way of a final 
settlement. The big issue is still the 
Communist army, which the Com- 
munists refuse to surrender and which 
the Nationalists insist they must. The 
time and method of restoring full de- 
mocracy to the Chinese government is 
also disputed by the two groups, as 
is the question of how much inde- 
pendence will be permitted the areas 
now under Communist control. 


Problems Before Congress 


Congressmen, returning to work to- 
day after a short holiday recess, face 
many difficult problems, especially in 
the domestic field. The fact that 1946 
is an election year makes Congress’ 
work more difficult because both the 
major parties will work with special 
caution so as not to displease the 
voters. 

Three big issues that Congress must 
consider are the President’s proposals 
for unemployment compensation, for 
full employment, ‘and for a labor fact- 
finding law (see page 1). Others in- 
clude the proposed unification of the 
armed forces, universal military train- 
ing, price contro]s, rationing, higher 
minimum-wage legislation, social se- 
curity revision, the President’s health 
benefits’ plan, housing, atomic controls, 
farm prices, and tax legislation. 

Before the recent holiday, Congress 
had committees studying the problems 
connected with all these issues. It 
also approved several important meas- 
ures including the ratification of the 
United Nations Charter, appropriations 
for United Nations Relief and Rehabil- 
itation Administration (UNRRA), a 
law continuing the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements program, and a law re- 
ducing taxes by nearly $6,000,000,000 
annually. It also continued the Se- 
lective Service Act and gave the 
President most of the powers he asked 
for governmental reorganization. 


Iran and Turkey 


Relations have recently become 
strained between Russia and her two 
neighbors, Iran and Turkey. In the 
case of Iran, Russian troops occupying 
the northern province of Azerbaijan 
have encouraged a revolt and have 
helped establish an independent gov- 
ernment in the rebel province. Also, 
Russia has been seeking to secure 
the same kind of privileges as Brit- 
ain and the United States already 
have to develop valuable southern 
Iranian oil fields. 


HARRIS & EWING 
At the first meeting of the General Assembly of the United Nations Organization, now taking place 
in London, the United States is represented by (left to right) Edward R. Stettinius, Eleanor Roosevelt, and Seyators Tom Con- 


Secretary of State James F. Byrnes heads the delegation. 


= 





With regard to Turkey, Russia jg 
making two demands: (1) She insists 
on a major share of control over the 
Dardanelles Straits which pass through 
Turkey, connecting the Black Sea ang 
the Mediterranean. Never again, says 
Russia, will she permit Turkey to cloge 
the Straits and bottle up Soviet vessel, 
in the Black Sea. 

(2) Russia is asking for a valuable 
strip of Turkish territory along the 
Black Sea Coast. Part of this region 
has been officially demanded by the 
Soviet government, and _historicg) 
claims to the rest have been advance 
by prominent Soviet newspapers, 

In reality, the dispute in both thege 
cases is not so much between Russia 
and her neighbors as between Russgig 
and Britain. Russia feels that sing 
this whole area lies so close to her own 
borders she has at least as much right 
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as any other world power to exercise 
influence there. She points out that 
Britain is already well entrenched in 
the Middle East and the Mediter- 
ranean, and that the United States is 
seeking influence in that region. Brit- 
ain, of course, is resisting Russian 
expansion because she does not want 
to lose her own dominant position. 

This situation brings two of the 
world’s powers into conflict in one of 
the most strategic parts of the globe. 
The kind of competition now going 
on is dangerous for the peace of the 
world. It is for this reason that many 
people are advocating a program of 
three-power cooperation in developing 
the resources of the Middle East. 
Only in this way, they say, can a dat- 
gerous conflict be avoided. 


Argentine Election 


The presidential campaign is now 
under way in Argentina. -Februaty 
24 has been set as the day for the 
election. 

One of the candidates is Juan Perot, 
formerly vice president, who for some 
time has been practically a dictator. 
He is strongly anti-American and Ul 
der his rule the government has bee? 
definitely fascist in nature. Fre 
speech and free press have not beet 
permitted. 

Opponents of Peron are Dr. Jose P. 
Tamborini for the presidency and Dr. 
Enrique P. Mosca for the vice presr 
dency. Dr. Tamborini is pledged ® 
restore democracy in Argentina 
also to carry out an elaborate progral 
of social reform, 

Whether or not the coming electio® 
will give the Argentine people a 
opportunity to express their political 
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feelings remains to be seen. It still re- aided the Axis during the war and 
mains within the government’s power that he is now giving refuge to thou- 
to “fix” the election by intimidating sands of Germans seeking to escape 
soters into endorsement of presidential Allied prosecution. On the basis of 
candidate Peron. Many observers fear these accusations, the big powers may 

; that the government merely means to decide to break diplomatic relations 

1 ive Peron’s control an appearance of with Franco’s government and recog- 

sts | iegality through next month’s bal- nize instead a Spanish government-in- 

the joting. exile which has been set up in Mexico 
igh City. 

nd Conference on Indonesia Observers note that the United 

ays < , , States has been delaying for some 
Ose No immediate solution for the In- time the appointment of new am- 
ls | donesian problem resulted from the bassador to the Franco’ government. 
goes whe oe and _ And it is pointed out that at the San 
| oes mee — . ee ee Francisco conference the delegates 
the | ister Clement Attlee ® country estate, decided to exclude Spain from the 
ion | Chequers. Premier Willem Schermer- United Nations Organization so long 
the } horn of the Netherlands promised that as Franco stays in office. The question 
ical J, negotiations would be continued with now is whether stronger steps should 
ced} the Indonesian Nationalists who are Se tet 

determined that Dutch rule shall not pense i 

ese be reestablished over them. As the Argentines prepare for the presidential elections of next month, political PE agi en eee tet 

ws Prime Minister Attlee, heading the demonstrations increase. Here, in Buenos Aires, an estimated 100,000 stage a demon- point. : : 

, 4g A 4 stration for Juan Peron, one of the leading candidates, the Franco government is a danger 

sia | British delegation to the convention, : spot in Europe and should be removed. 

nce reaffirmed British obligations to estab- British in restoring order in Java, on and this surplus property will be sold Others assert that we have no right 
wn | lish conditions of security in Indonesia the condition that no more Dutch in the countries where it is. now stored. to interfere in the internal affairs of 
ght so that the Dutch and Indonesians can 








fnd a solution for the deadlock. Until 
jaw and order are reestablished in In- 
pnesia, no progress can be made to- 
granting independence to the 
fatives, the conferees decided. 
Indonesia has been a major problem 
of the Dutch and the British since the 
defeat of Japan. It is a problem for 
the Dutch because they are not strong 
enough to reestablish their colonial 
system over the rich plantations and 
mines of the densely populated Indo- 
nesian islands. It is a problem for the 
British who sent troops in to evacuate 
Allied nationals and Japanese soldiers, 
and then had them stay to help the 


troops be brought there. 


Merchant Marine Careers 


High school seniors desiring to pur- 
sue seafaring careers as officers in 
ships of the United States merchant 
fleet will have the opportunity to take 
competitive examinations this spring 
for the Merchant Marine Cadet Corps. 

Successful candidates will receive a 
four-year nautical education both in 
Merchant Marine schools and on the 
sea. Upon graduation they will be 
qualified for licenses as deck or en- 
gineer officers in the Merchant Marine 
or as ensigns in the Naval Reserve. 


Senator Fulbright of Arkansas has 
introduced a bill by which the money 
obtained from the surplus property, or 
at least some of it, may be used to en- 
courage education and international 
understanding. The senator suggests 
that the money set aside for educa- 
tional purposes be used in these ways: 

First, he proposes to use it to pay 
the expenses of Americans wishing to 
study in foreign schools and univer- 
sities. Secondly, he feels that it might 
be used to support foreign students in 
American schools outside the United 
States. A third use might be to fur- 
nish transportation for foreign stu- 
dents who want to study in the United 


any country. The conference among 
representatives of the United States, 
Britain, and France will have to decide 
between these points. 


SMILES | 


Man: “Why do you weep over the sor- 
rows of people in whom you have no 
interest when you go to the theater?” 

Wife: “I don’t know. Why do you 








cheer loudly when a man with whom you 
are not acquainted 
second base?” 


slides safely into 














Dutch establish order. While attending school the cadets will States. 
} The Indonesians, more than 45,000,- receive $65 a month, together with 

” 000 of whom live on the central island room and board. Applicants must be Government Reorganization 

of Java, are fighting for recognition between 16% and 21 years of age, un- 

of their independence. They have es- married, and must pass certain edu- Every President since Theodore 
rcise | tablished an unrecognized republic cational and physical requirements. Roosevelt has requested authority from 
that J with Sutan Sjahrir as premier. More Full information and necessary ap- Congress to reorganize agencies of 
d in | extreme Nationalists do not obey this plication forms may be obtained by the federal government in order to 
iter | organized government and wage a writing to the Supervisor, United Void waste and inefficiency, but none 
es is | “holy war” of extermination against States Merchant Marine Cadet Corps, as been granted sufficient power, ex- 
Brit. | the British and Dutch. Training Organization, War Shipping cept President Truman. Under the 
ssian The Dutch insist that the Indo- Administration, Washington 25, D.C. new Government Reorganization Law, 
want | nesians will not be ready for independ- Completed applications must be re- Passed just before the holidays, Con- 
; ence until a new generation grows up turned by March 1 in order to take gress authorized the President to 
the | and that, while the young Indonesians the examinations on April 3. The 1946 abolish excess agencies, combine those 
1e of | are being trained in self-government, session of the school will start July 1. Whose duties overlap, or create new 
lobe. Indonesia should remain in the Dutch bureaus to unify scattered agencies. 
oin empire. This period will last 15 to 20 . 9 The need for government reorgani- 
are years according to Dr. Hubertus J. Fulbright $ Proposal zation has long been felt and has be- 
nany | Yan Mook, acting governor general of During the war the American armed come more acute as the activities of “Bet que Py sag? agian 
m of § the Netherlands Indies. forces in Europe had a vast supply of the federal government have become TOG OE OE PE Se TT 
yping Meanwhile, the Indonesian govern- equipment and materials. Most of it more extensive. At present, 75 differ- Two newlyweds were about to get off 
East. § ment has offered to cooperate with the is not needed now that the war is over, ent agencies deal with transportation — the train. 
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matters, 28 with welfare problems, 14 
with forestry; 65 do nothing but 
gather statistics. 

There are a few restrictions on the 
President’s power. He may not create 
a new department to be headed by a 
cabinet member, and there are a few 
important bureaus he may not touch. 
Also, any changes he makes may be 
blocked if they are vetoed by both 
houses of Congress. But Mr. Truman 
is expected to make advances toward 
streamlining federal agencies. 


Fujure of Franco 


Recent developments make it un- 
certain how long General Franco’s 
government in Spain can remain in 
power. This month, representatives of 
the United States, Britain, and France 
are meeting to decide what their officfal 


Said she to him: “Let’s try not to look 
too much like newlyweds, darling.” 
He: “O.K., dear. You carry the suit- 


case.’ 
x *« * 


Heard over the amplifying system in 
the station canteen: : 
Operator: “Call for Popkanoskovich! 
Call for Popkanoskovich!” 3 
Popkanoskovich: “Vat’s the initials, 
please?” 
* * * 


“Please help a poor cripple.” 

“Poor fellow, here’s a dime. Where are 
you crippled?” 

“In my finances, sir!” 





Pronunciations 


Azerbaijan—ah-zer-bi-jahn’ —4i as in ice 

Caucasus—ko’kah-sus 

Chahar—chah’hahr’ 

Chiang Kai-shek—jee’ong’ ki’ shek’— 
iso fah-lahn’h 

alange—fah-lahn’hay 

Francisco Franco—frahn-thees’koe 
frahn’koe 

Jehol—reh’hoe’ 

Juan Peron—hwahn’ pay’ron—o as in 





gram alia th position toward Spain should be. go 
Russia’s demands in Turkey and the Middle East There have been charges that Franco Sutan Sjahrir—soo’tahn shah-reer’ 
ti 1 ee 
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Under the occupation, education and other aspects of Japanese life are being drastically changed. Here Japanese students are instructed by an American soldier, 


The Allied Control Plan for Japan 


(Concluded from page 1) 


with Japanese industries, what shall 
be done to insure that Japan cannot 
rearm again, and many other such 
matters. 

In addition to the Advisory Com- 
mission, there will be an Allied Coun- 
cil for Japan, consisting of rep- 
resentatives from the United States, 
Russia, and China. In addition, there 
will be a member who will represent 
Great Britain, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and India. The Council will 
have its headquarters in Tokyo and 
will supervise the carrying out of 
orders made by the Commission. 

The Commission may decide upon 
the policies which are to be put into 
effect by a majority vote, with the 
provision that any action determined 
upon must have the approval of the 
United States, Great Britain, Russia, 
and China. Any one of these four 
nations could block any proposed 
action. 

This voting scheme may appear 
cumbersome, It may be hard for 
all four of these nations to agree upon 
any important course of action and 
hence be hard to get anything done. 
The plan is favorable to the United 
States, however, in this way: We 
have had a free hand in Japan during 
the months since V-J Day and have al- 
ready done a great deal. We have 
put many policies into effect. Now 
if the Commission should propose 
any action which would tend to off- 
set the work we have done, the United 
States could block the proposal and 
in this way preserve the measures 
which we have adopted. 

While the Commission will decide 
general matters of policy, the United 
States will be chiefly responsible for 
putting the orders into effect. The 
Supreme Allied Commander (at pres- 
ent General MacArthur) will be the 
executive officer. The actual dealings 
with the Japanese will be in his hands, 
though he will be in constant consulta- 


tion with the Allied Council for Japan. 

The foundation work already done 
under American guidance is exten- 
sive. When, after V-J Day, the 
United States occupied Japan and 
put General MacArthur in control of 
affairs, the job to be undertaken was 
twofold. First, Japan’s military es- 
tablishments were to be broken up; 
and second, Japan, if possible, was 
to be made over into a more demo- 
cratic nation. 

Our government, acting through 
General MacArthur, has kept these 
two objectives in view. One of the 
first steps was to see to it that Jap- 
anese forces were demobilized, but 
our government did not stop at that. 
It put an end to the Japanese Gen- 
eral Staff. This staff was composed 
of leading army and naval officers, 
who really controlled the Japanese 
government, dictated its policies, and 
drove the country along the road of 
aggression. Very early in the occu- 
pation, General MacArthur also abol- 
ished the Japanese air force and or- 
dered plane manufacture stopped. 

Our government recognized the 
fact that if Japan is to be rendered 
unable to wage another war, it will 
not be enough merely to dismiss the 
armed forces and break up the Gen- 
eral Staff. The factories which make 
instruments of war must also be de- 
stroyed or turned to other uses. 
Hence a very careful examination 
is being made of all Japanese ingus- 
tries and resources. 

Our government has also turned its 
attention to the big combinations or 
trusts which control so much of Jap- 
anese industry. A few wealthy fami- 
lies have had a great part of the 
business of Japan in their posses- 
sion. The companies owned by these 
families have done most of Japan’s 
ship-building and have controlled the 
steel, chemical, electrical, and other 
industries, They have worked hand 


in glove with the army and navy 
officials and have been ready at a 
moment’s notice to turn their huge 
plants to war production. Our gov- 
ernment is now breaking up these 
great combinations and is encourag- 
ing small business concerns. 

In order that the common people 
may improve their lot and may have 
more influence in Japan, our govern- 
ment has instituted a number of re- 
forms. It has forced Japanese em- 
ployers to permit the formation of 
labor unions and is trying to improve 
the position of Japanese farmers. 
The tenant farmers, who have been 
obliged to turn over more than half 
of all that they produced as rent, 
will be permitted to purchase farms 
by small payments continued over a 
long period. The great estates of 
landlords will be broken up and ten- 
ants and. small farmers will be en- 
couraged to buy and operate the land. 

These reforms are being planned 
so that the great masses of the Jap- 
anese people may be able to live bet- 
ter, for if this result is brought about 
they will be better educated and they 
may be able eventually to make 
Japan truly democratic. 

Important changes are being made 
in the Japanese government. For a 
long time Japan has had a national 
legislature, or Diet, but it was not 
a democratic body and it did not 
really govern the country. There was 
a hereditary House of Peers, and a 
House of Representatives elected by 
a limited portion of the population. 
Women were barred from voting and 
the minimum voting age for men 
was 25. The powers of both houses 
were hedged in with restrictions, mak- 
ing it easy for a small clique around 
the Emperor to obtain and hold com- 
plete power over the government. 

On January 24, the entire Japanese 
population over the age of 20 will 
vote to elect a new Diet ‘which is 


expected to make substantial changes 
in the governmental system. Asa 
further step in the process, the multi- 
party system has been resumed and 
four major parties are now taking 
part in the election campaign. 

Another blow was struck at the 
militarist system of Japan when Gen- 
eral MacArthur ordered Shintoism de 
prived of state protection. This was 
in no way a blow at religious free 
dom. MacArthur’s directive made it 
clear that those who wished to wor- 
ship according to Shinto forms would 
be permitted to do so; the require 
ment merely was that Shinto should 
no longer be in any sense an official, 
or state religion. 

It had long been felt by the out 
side world that the Japanese used 
the cult of Shinto for reinforcing 
their totalitarian system. The re 
ligion, a mild form of nature worship 
until the middle of the last century, 
was taken over by the government 
and transformed into an aggressive 
faith, teaching that the Japanese per 
ple have a divine mission to 
the world and that they must give 
implicit obedience to the commands 
of a divine Emperor. 

Now Emperor Hirohito has falle 
into line and has publicly announcel 
that he is not divine in any way, but 
that he is an ordinary man who 0& 
cupies the position as Emperor. 
effect of this announcement upon the 
Japanese people, long taught the d 
vine nature of the Emperor, will 
profound. 

Another step in that direction 
being taken. Militaristic teac 
are being weeded out of the edué 
tional system. Under General 
Arthur’s direction, corps of Am 
experts are now changing text 
which teach that Japan must 
the world and are revising teachilé 
methods so as to remove those which 
instill militaristic ideas. 
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WITH winter at its height, the 
sufferings of Europe and Asia 
is reached unparalleled proportions. 
a grim truth that there are in 
world today more than 300,000,000 
» for whom outside aid is the 
shope of escaping starvation. 

| Europe, Sweden, Denmark, and 
verland are the only countries 
p there is any approximation of 
iperity. Sweden and Switzerland, 
ached by the war except insofar 
tcut off foreign supplies, are living 
nost prewar standards. Denmark, 
ase conquest by the Germans did 
‘entail widespread destruction, has 
nd it comparatively easy to restore 
sonomy. 

mong the other nations of Europe, 
e, if not in tragic condition, 
st well below normal standards. 
Britain, herself contributing to 
iid of the rest of Europe through 
RA, is scarcely better off than 
» leanest war years. While the 
ve Briton gets enough food to 
n life and health, all basic foods 
ictly rationed, and such things 
gar, oranges, and butter are still 
sidered fantastic luxuries. 

| France is still worse off. The average 
frenchman, caught between shortages 
and inflationary prices, must spend 
more than half of his income for a 
near starvation diet. He gets coffee, 
alittle milk, an adequate amount of 
bread, and a few vegetables every 
day, but butter, meat, cheese, and 
eggs only rarely. His monthly meat 
nition is eight ounces of sausage or 






illions Facing Starvation | 


meat paste plus a pound of actual meat. 

Holland is suffering, but looking to- 
ward a brighter future. Agricultural 
Holland was terribly devastated by 
the war, 17 per cent of her arable 
land being ruined by flooding and by 
German defense installations. In the 
first months after liberation, 50,000 of 
her 9,000,000 people died from starva- 
tion and the diseases coming in its 
train. Now, however, the land is slowly 
coming back into production, and the 
Dutch government expects to remove 
milk and butter from the ration lists 
in a few months. Meat and vegetables 
are still extremely scarce. 

Belgium is better off than Holland 
with respect to bread and vegetables 
but needs meat, fats and oils, and dairy 
products. In Norway, the meat situ- 
ation is most serious. Two-thirds of 
a pound of horse meat is the ration 
per person every four months. Fats 
and dairy products are also scarce, 
but bread and cereals are obtainable 
in adequate quantities. 

Among the neediest countries, Po- 
land probably ranks first. Under 
German occupation, her farm equip- 
ment, her cattle, her industrial facili- 
ties were stripped away. In addition, 
her transportation system was almost 
completely destroyed by the battles 
raging over her territory in the last 
months of fighting. 

As a result, this unhappy country 
finds itself with only half as many 
cattle as it had in prewar days, with 
little or no farm equipment, and with 
one of the poorest food supplies in 


Europe. Whereas the Ameri- 
can soldier receives a daily 
ration of 4,000 calories, and 
the average American civilian 
a diet of 3,300 calories a day, 
the average Pole’s diet is, at 
best, seldom above 1,000 or 
1,100 calories. 

Similarly miserable is the 
situation in which most of Po- 
land’s Balkan neighbors find 
themselves. In Romania, the 
average diet is below 1,500 
calories a day; in Bulgaria, 
below 1,600; in Yugoslavia, 
about 1,000. 

In Czechoslovakia, agricul- 
tural production is still at 
a very low level, although 
UNRRA has sent in supplies 
of milk cows, trucks, and seed. 

Italy also ranks high among 
the needy of Europe. Drought com- 
pletely ruined this year’s harvest, and, 
recently, floods added to the people’s 
distress. The average Italian receives 
no more than 1,400 calories a day. 

In the defeated Reich, the average 
living standard is slightly higher than 
in the worst sections of Europe, but 
still well below the standard required 
for health. The American Army has 
kept the Germans supplied with a 1,500 
to 1,700 calory diet. 

Across the world in Asia, the situa- 
tion is equally serious. To the esti- 
mated 140,000,000 hungry in Europe 
must be added 84,000,000 starving 
Chinese and 130,000,000 more hungry 
people in southeast Asia and Korea. 





UNRRA PHOTO 


The need is great 


China’s relief needs alone have been 
set at five billion dollars, and the needs 
of the rest of the liberated Asiatic 
territories are in proportion. 

Currently, UNRRA is concentrating 
its efforts on the relief of the poorer 
United Nations in Europe. Poland, 
Yugoslavia, Greece, and Czechoslovakia 
are getting a large share of its sup- 
plies. Italy and other ex-enemy na- 
tions are also receiving UNRRA aid, 
although such food as Germany and 
Austria get is still dispensed through 
military occupation authorities. France 
and the Lowlands, financially better 
off than the rest of Europe, are buying 
the supplies which come to them from 
outside. 
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the The American Observer Semester Test 
Gen- 
nde § PART ONE. NEWSMAKERS. Fight men who have 2. The specific policy affecting Palestine which has ports, (3) shift her domestic industry from agriculture 
was § been prominent in recent news are identified in the first caused most recent controversy has to do with (1) to manufacturing, (4) increase overseas investments 
free. tight test items below. Their pictures appear at the oes pot amg (2) foreign trade, (3) oil resources, (4) in colonies and backward nations. 

“ I bottom of this page. For each identification find the and reform. , 
de it § picture of the person identified and place that pic- : . . . . 10. Since 1940, 1,500,000 new permanent houses have 

ture’s number in the space on your answer sheet corre- 3. The main points in the Allied plan for governing been built in the United States. During the same period, 

wor: gending to the nmin of the test item. (One picture Germany were agreed upon at a conference held last the number of families in the nation has increased by 
ould F wmber will not be used.) ¥ Sa ea) Nore meni (2) San Francisco, (3) Pots- about (1) 500,000, (2) 1,500,000, (3) 3,000,000. 
: am, uremberg. a 
ulre- . : . 11. A marked characteristic of the Japanese educa- 
ould | He recently resigned as U. 8. Ambassador to China. 4. One important way in which the UNO is unlike tional system before the war was (1) the small per- 
‘cial 2He was recently appointed U. S. ambassador to the League of Nations is that the UNO (1) requires centage of children who attended school, (2) lack of 
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China. 
3, He won the Nobel Peace Prize for 1945. 


4 As president of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, he was a prominent figure in the Labor- 
Management Conference in Washington last fall. 


i, He is commander-in-chief of U. S. armed forces. 


6, He called the proposal to unify America’s armed 
forces “revolutionary, dangerous, unnecessary.” 


1, He is head of the government agency which admin- 
isters price control. 


& He is head of the government department most con- 
cerned with taxation. 


PART TWO. MULTIPLE CHOICE. In cach of the 
ing 15 questions and incomplete statements, select 

the answer which you think is correct and write its 
r on your answer sheet. 


1. Congress is considering a law which would com- 
bine into one ne gp ae the present (1) agencies 
teated to control production and prices during the 
War, (2) legislative and judicial branches of the fed- 

vernment, (3) ar and Navy Departments, 
(4) Commerce and Labor Departments. 





each member nation to give up part of its sovereignty, 
(2) has power to act against a nation to prevent it 
from starting wars, (3) requires unanimous agreement 
by all members before it can act, (4) does not require 
its member nations to give up any of their sovereignty. 


5. Chief support for the proposal that the Ruhr 
Valley region be permanently separated from the rest 
of Germany comes from the (1) French, (2) British, 
(3) Russians, (4) residents of the region involved. 


6. As compared with ten years ago, the number of 
U. S. workers who belong to labor unions today is (1) 
slightly less, (2) slightly greater, (3) about twice as 
great, (4) about four times as great. 


7. In a treaty with China last summer, Russia agreed 
(1) to recognize the independence of Manchuria, (2) to 
treat both the Chinese Nationalists and the Chinese 
Communists on an equal basis, (3) that Korea should 
be a part of China, (4) that Manchuria should be a 
part of China. 


8. Which branch of the UNO will be especially con- 
cerned with dependent or backward areas? (1) Trus- 
teeship Council, (2) Economic and Social Council, (3) 
Secretariat, (4) Mandate Commission. 


9. In order to import needed food and raw material, 
Great Britain, in addition to borrowing money abroad, 
must (1) raise her tariff rates, (2) increase her ex- 


schools for technical training, (3) training in habits of 
obedience to authority. 


12. Egypt, Turkey,:-Java, and Saudi Arabia are alike 
in that all four are (1) colonies owned by European na- 
tions, (2) member nations in the Arab League, (3) pre- 
dominantly Moslem in religion, (4) densely populated. 


13. A “jurisdictional dispute” is a dispute between 
(1) a single labor union and a single employer, (2) a 
group of labor unions and a group of employers, (3) the 
rank-and-file members within a labor union and their 
union leaders, (4) two rival labor unions. 


14. High U. S. officials have confused our China policy 
~ disagreeing over the extent to which our government 
should (1) insist on the evacuation of na by all 
Japanese troops, (2) support the Chinese Nationalist 
government in its conflict with the Chinese Communists, 
(3) permit Chinese to immigrate to the United States 
and to become U. S. citizens, (4) recognize the inde- 
pendence of Manchuria, 


15. The so-called “veto power” in the United Nations 
Charter will permit any one of the Big Five nations 3 
to prevent the use of force by the Security Council, (2 
to cast three votes in the Security Council, (3) to cast 
five votes in the Assembly, (4) to restrict the inde- 
pendence of colonies or other rd areas. 


(Test concluded on back of this page) 
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Hoover Appeals to Youth 


MERICA’S Number 1 federal po- 
liceman is J. Edgar Hoover, who 
has been director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation since 1924. This 
husky bachelor of 51 wages a continu- 
ous campaign against crime. Now he 
is concerned with the increase of mis- 
demeanors and crimes committed by 
young people. 
Born in Washington, D. C., “Speed,” 
as young Hoover was called, was the 
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FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 
A challenge to America 


smallest man in his high school cadet 
company, but he became cadet captain 
in his senior year. Working as a mes- 
senger for the Congressional Library 
in the daytime, Hoover studied law at 
night. For a time, he was a practic- 
ing lawyer. Then he became special 
assistant to the attorney general. In 


Semester Test 
(Concluded from preceding page) 
PART THREE. PLACES IN THE NEWS. 


For each of the following 20 places, find 
the location on one of the maps at the 
right below and write the number of that 
location after the corresponding item 
number on your answer sheet. 


1. Java 
. Azerbaijan 
. Philippines 


. Kingdom of Ibn Saud 


. Area in dispute between Italy and 
Yugoslavia 


Headquarters of General MacArthur 


8. Where the General Assembly of the 
UNO is holding its first meeting 


9. Small nation promised independence 

by the Cairo Declaration; now jointly 

occupied by Russian and American 
troops 


2 
3 
4, Manchuria 
5 
6 


2 


10. Russian zone of occupation in Ger- 


many 


11. Nation whose government is headed 
by Marshal Tito 


European nation to which belong 
most of the East Indies 


Capital city of the European nation 
which belongs the colony that is 
numbered “30” on the map 


12. 


13. 


14. Capital city of the European nation 
to which the colony that is numbered 
“19” on the map belonged before the 


war 
Mouth of the Yangtze River 


Now part of the USSR; formerly 
part of Poland 


Balkan nation in which Great Britain 
has the greatest influence 


15. 
16 


17. 


18. Of the nine smal] nations in eastern 
Europe and the Balkans, it is the 


most advanced industrially 


19. British mandate which Zionists seek 


to have established as their homeland 


20. Principal zone of oceupation for U. S. 


troops now in Europe 





1921 he became assistant director of 
the FBI. 

When J. Edgar Hoover became head 
of the FBI three years later, it was a 
poorly organized, poorly staffed 
agency. With customary vigor, he 
employed able men, studied latest 
methods in crime detection, and organ- 
ized a central fingerprinting agency. 
He trained his operators in the use 
of firearms. 

The FBI became famous in the early 
1930s, when its efficient methods paid 
dividends in the capture of such ace 
criminals as “Baby Face” Nelson and 
John Dillinger. The bureau’s success 
in solving kidnapping cases was largely 
responsible for ending what was com- 
ing to be a national problem. 

But this was only the spectacular 
side of FBI work. In his campaign 
to prevent crimes, Mr. Hoover and his 
assistants toured the country giving 
lectures and writing news releases and 
magazine articles. Close cooperation 
was established between the FBI and 
local police and the bureau’s research 
department, and scientific methods 
were made available to local forces. 

When World War II broke out the 
FBI was ready to track enemy spies 
and saboteurs. Largely through its 
efforts, there was a negligible amount 
of damage done from sabotage. 

Because Mr. Hoover realizes the im- 
portant part young people can play in 
the drive against crime, he has made 
a statement for THE AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER and its affiliated publications, 
appealing to the youth of America to 








consider the growing problem of juve- 
nile delinquency and to lend their ac- 
tive support to prevent crime. He 
writes as follows: 

“Crime prevention should be an im- 
portant consideration for young people 
because their generation is responsible 
for a high percentage of crime today. 

“During the first nine months of 
1945, crime figures compiled by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation re- 
flect that murder and non-negligent 
manslaughter increased 7.8 per cent, 
robbery rose 17.5 per cent, and burg- 
lary—breaking and entering—in- 
creased 15.4 per cent. An examination 
of arrest records as evidenced by 
fingerprint cards indicated that age 17 
predominated in the frequency of ar- 
rests for both sexes combined and was 
followed by ages 18, 21, 19, and 22. 
Youths of 21 years of age accounted 
for 21.2 per cent of the arrests and 
persons under 25 accounted for 35.5 
per cent of all arrests. 

“If we are to reduce the army of 
present day youthful offenders, Amer- 
ica—decent parents and children alike 
—must declare war immediately 
against crime and all its evil forces. 
We in America are fortunate. We 
have inherited rich democratic tradi- 
tions. We are able to worship freely 
in the faith of our fathers. We have 
fought against un-American principles. 

“We are, however, lukewarm in our 
fight against crime, which is the great- 
est enemy facing us today. We cannot 
hope to preserve our traditions if we 
are indifferent to their value. Amer- 
















































Jj. Edgar Hoover 


ica’s greatness will quickly fade y 
crime, like a vicious cancer, is —_ 
to destroy our society. 

“If I had the chance to talk to 
red-blooded young man and \ oats 
the nation, I would challenge them jy 
enter the most romantic fight in the 
youthful existence—the fight agains 
crime. Our young people can fight ey 
and its by-products by becoming ¢m. 
saders for decency. They can Convinge 
others that there is no romanes } 
crime. They can teach other youth 
that there are more thrills on th 
athletic field than in the dark alleys 
of gangdom. 

“Youth can have no greater amb 
tion than to live and think for Amer. 
ica. This can only be possible if youth 
will fight to preserve American ingij- 


tutions. Crime is a present-day chal 
lenge. Let every youth go out an 
fight it.” 








PART FOUR. MATCHING. J» cach of the following four 8. Proposes creation of an (A) Kilgore Bill 
sets of columns, match each item in each left-hand column Atomic Energy Commission 
— a a ey Rage de gee column a eens a capital 9. Proposes that the government (B) May-Johnson Bill 
etter after each item number on your answer sheet. assume responsibility for full 
1. He was appointed by Presi- (A) Clinton B. Anderson employment (C) Murray Bill 
dent Truman to membership : . . 
on the Supreme Court (B) Harold H. Burton 10. Proposes a national health 
‘ns ood BE es pias sevesring compulsory (D) Waaner- ute 
. He replace enry imson P ealth insurance 11 B 
asa member of President Tru. (C) Vannevar Bush eusaie. 
man’s cabinet (D) William Green : i k 
8. He is director of the Office of 11. King deposed while in exile; (A) Argentina 
Scientific Research and De- (E) Robert H. Jackson nation ceased being a kingdom 
velopment and became a republic 
4. He is American prosecujor in (F) Philip Murray 12. Revolution failed; president (B) Brazil 
the German war criminal stayed in office; vice president, 
trials (G) Robert P. Patterson acknowledged to be country’s 
strong man, resigned office but (C) Chil 
5. Leader of the Congress party (A) Mao Tse-tung kept eonteel ; oT 
(B) Luis Munoz Marin 13. pee Ppt wh iy oe 
: “er ent force t i 
6. Leader of a communist party (C) Mohammed AliJinnah young coma aibenen! group (D) Venezuela 
(D) Jawaharlal Nehru claiming to be more democratic 
7. Premier of the Indonesian (E) Sergio Osmena 14. President ousted after 15 
Republic (F) Sutan Sjahrir years of dictatorial rule (E) Yugoslavia 
@ 






































